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‘WE’LL FIGHT 


UNTIL WE WIN’ 


LEN PARKER has been fighting market rentals for state 
houses for five years. 

Along with Sue Hartley, Richard Waimotu and other ten¬ 
ants in the State Housing Action Coalition, Len's been on a 
partial rent strike since 1994. 

Even if he could have afforded to, he would have refused 
to cough up the annual rent increases so Housing NZ can 
make record profits year after year. 

SHACS rent strikers are paying 25% of their income in 
rent, no more, no less. That's what all state tenants paid 
until 1993. 

But now Len, Richard and Sue have been served with 
eviction orders. 

They're not leaving. They are mobilising the numbers to 
repel the cops and the bailiffs if they turn up to chuck them 
out or stage a re-occupation if they fail to stop them. 

And the support they're getting is fantastic. In the last 
month, 420 people from around the neighbourhood have 
signed their support for Len's stand. 

Many of them have offered to turn out to defend his home. 

The Sunday News featured Richard's story on November 
8, along with an interview with Housing NZ's chief execu¬ 
tive, Brian Roche. 


LEN PARKER (right), 243 Balmoral Rd, Auckland. (09) 849 2816 
House meetings: 1pm Sundays 


SUE HARTLEY 
28 Snell Dve 
Fairfield 
Hamilton 
(07) 8556 242 


House meetings: Tues, 7.30pm 


RICHARD WAIMOTU 
154 Mahia Rd 
Manurewa 
Auckland 
(09) 2675 572 
House meetings: Sun, 1pm 


















I WHAT 
THEY 
SAID 

"The revolution I 
planned back then is 
something I want to 
prevent as a states¬ 
man." 

■ SDP (Labour Party) 
leader GERHARD 
SCHRODER , the former 
1960s Leftist recently 
elected as German 
Chancellor 

"Labour MPs are tell¬ 
ing business audiences 
that they wouldn't 
change the economic 
framework. They are 
telling social policy 
audiences that same 
economic framework 
is causing poverty and 
they'll change it." 

■ Minister of health 
BILL ENGLISH 

"My immediate re¬ 
sponse was to go out 
and score a load of 
cocaine in rebellion." 

■ Actor EMMA 
THOMPSON , tipped 
to be on the British 
Labour government's 
list of role-models for 
young women 

"Young women should 
be allowed to develop 
their own characters 
and personalities rather 
than being told to take 
on someone else's." 

■ 17 year-old CLARE 
JAMES from Stevenage 

"I'll stake my career on 
the need for change." 

■ In October, minister 
for food JOHN LUXTON 
told producer boards 
they must give up their 
monopoly form 

"I think they'll remain 
in that form for a 
while." 

■ JOHN LUXTON in No¬ 
vember 

"They bark, but when 
I stamp my feet they 
stop." 

■ How the govern¬ 
ment appears to 
a businessman - a 
HAWKES BAY FRUIT¬ 
GROWER likens them 
to his dog. 


Whose side are they on? 


ACC entitlement extended! 


YOU MIGHT think that 
the leaders of the Council 
of Trade Unions and its 
biggest affiliate, the PSA, 
are one of us, on the side 
of workers. 

You’d be dead wrong. 
CTU president Ken 
Douglas is now manag¬ 
ing a new prison labour 
scheme announced this 
month. Even bosses say 
it will cost hundreds of 
real jobs. 

Ken is helping to put 


THE FUTURE 

THIS ISSUE of Social¬ 
ist Worker is the final 
one for 1998. 

Normally we would 
print into December. 
This year, however, 
our unpaid editor 
Grant Brookes has 
to take up paid work 
in the month before 
Christmas to meet his 
bills. 

This is Grant 
Brookes’ last issue as 
editor, although he will 
continue writing for 
the paper. Thanks for 
your efforts, Grant. 

We still have to find 
a replacement editor 
for 1999. 

Socialist Worker 
can’t afford to pay 
our editor, manager, 
lay-up person and 
regular writers. They 
are all unpaid vol¬ 
unteers. Publishing 


500 inmates to work for an 
average of $13 a week. 

PSA general secretary 
David Thorp agreed to step 
down in November amid 
controversy over this year’s 
union elections. 

He’ll be walking away 
with a $200,000 golden 
handshake. Last year he 
got an $8,000 rise, taking 
his salary to $116,000 plus 
company car, an expense 
account and a superann¬ 
uation package. 


our paper, therefore, 
demands considerable 
sacrifices by dedi¬ 
cated socialists. 

Yet it’s worth it. The 
cracks in the world 
market are causing 
a crisis of market 
ideology. This, together 
with Labour’s feeble 
promises and worse 
track record, means an 
ideological vacuum is 
opening up. 

Increasingly, those 
workers, students and 
beneficiaries who want 
real change are looking 
to socialist ideas. So¬ 
cialist Worker is getting 
a more enthusiastic re¬ 
sponse at the flaxroots 
of society. 

Paper sales are 
going up, and so is 
the number of people 
wanting an on-go¬ 
ing relationship with 


"I've been a worker all my 
life", says Dunedin woman 
Ruth Cad man. "I've never 
been out of work until the 
last few years." 

Ruth was forced to give 
up her job at Cadbury's in 
1993 after she developed 
occupational overuse syn¬ 
drome (OOS). 

"I was pronounced medi¬ 
cally unfit", says Ruth. "I had 
no choice but to give up my 
job. My arms were so sore." 

But ACC is trying to get 


the Socialist Workers 
Organisation. 

Next year, the SWO 
wants to continue pub¬ 
lishing Socialist Worker 
every two weeks. 

A fortnightly sched¬ 
ule allows us to keep 
up with events in a way 
that (say) a monthly 
publication can’t. This 
is important at a time 
when the growing 
crises of global capital¬ 
ism is causing history 
to speed up. 

To maintain our 
paper’s fortnightly 
schedule in 1999 will 
demand sacrifices by 
supporters of Social¬ 
ist Worker. We need 
more helpers and more 
money. 

If you feel there’s 
ways you can help So¬ 
cialist Worker next year, 
please contact me. 
Phone (09) 636 2098 
or write Box 13-685 
Auckland. What you 
do can make a differ¬ 
ence. 

■ GRANT MORGAN 
for SWO national 
committee 


her off their books because 
they say that her OOS is actu¬ 
ally fibromyalgia, which they 
say isn't caused by a work 
accident. 

There are 11,600 OOS 
sufferers on ACC. Others, in¬ 
cluding Whakatane Hospital 
cleaner Marion Marino, have 
been cut off for the same 
reason but ACC won't say 
how many. 

Palmerston North rheu¬ 
matologist Richard Wigley 
says a third of those with 
OOS could have the fibro¬ 
myalgia condition. 

"Under ACC we're not 
getting what is justifiably 
ours", says Ruth. But one 
person has just had their en¬ 
titlement legally extended. 

Last year, the head of 
ACC Gavin Robins secretly 
paid $886,000 of ACC funds 
into a bank account he con¬ 
trolled. He spent the money 
on four light aircraft and 
then leased them out. 

He was caught and 
charged with fraud and 
money-laundering. But on 
November 19 the High Court 
found that he was justifiably 
entitled to do it. 

Double 

booked 

SINCE HE launched his 
Mauri Pacific Party last 
month, Tau Henare has 
been dishing it out. 

For business, he’s been 
pushing the idea of more 
tax breaks. And for the 
Maori who aren’t com¬ 
pany directors or major 
shareholders? 

All he’s got to offer to 
lift them out of devastating 
disadvantage is advice. 

The way to help their 
homeless young people, 
he told Maori in Ham¬ 
ilton, is not to fight for 
affordable housing. It is 
to “take the locks off the 
gates and open the doors 
of our marae”. 

Accepting Tau’s pearls 
of wisdom would cre¬ 
ate interesting situations 
in the whare. Back in 
September, he said one 
way to lift Maori out of 
poverty was to “take the 
locks off the gates” and 
open “marae stay” hos¬ 
tels for backpackers. 


DONATIONS - Thanks to: 

Bill P, $400; Terry Farrow, $20. 

TOTAL $420.00 

Please send donations to: SOCIALIST WORKER, 
BOX 13-685, AUCKLAND 
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what we think 


Two fingers to Jenny Shipley 


"JENNY SHIPLEY is now living in 
a kind of fantasyland." 

A month ago, it wouldn't have 
been possible. This was the opening 
sentence of an article about Shipley's 
APEC jaunt in the NZ Herald. 

The paper that went in to bat for 
her Social Code and heaped praised 
on the work-for-dole scheme, the 
paper that put frigates at the top 
of the shopping list, backed her 
on military training for Indonesian 
killers and defended her cuts to su¬ 
perannuation now decides to print 
a spread describing the "opulence" 
she was "cocooned" in at the APEC 
summit in all its gaudy detail. 

Stalwart defenders of the Na¬ 
tional Party are scattering like rats 
from a sinking ship. Their allies are 
turning on them. 

One of their most trusty corpo¬ 
rate fundraisers, outgoing Dairy 
Board head Sir Dryden Spring, 
turned up to speak at the Labour 
Party conference. 

The chair of the North Shore 
National Party even penned a piece 
for the Herald telling Shipley that her 
government's "a dead duck". 

Sure, some of the nastiest are 
still lending their support. The Busi¬ 
ness Roundtable for one, and the 
National Business Review - when 
they're not too busy plugging ACT. 

But our masters maintain their 
rule through a combination of brute 
force and deception. 

They rely heavily on their agents 
in Parliament to pull off the con. And 
Shipley's government just isn't doing 
it for them any more. 

A TV One poll found that over 
two thirds now think Shipley is "out 
of touch with ordinary people". 

Over three quarters don't buy the 
third frigate. 77% are opposed to the 
super cuts. 90% think the health sys¬ 
tem needs fundamental rebuilding. 

So they've been forced to cast 
about for an alternative. National's 
former allies are now switching to 
giving "responsible advice" to the 
Labour Party. 

And you can be sure Labour is busy 
taking notes. They invited Sir Dryden to 
speak, after all. We are going to have 
to fight them soon enough. 

But don't let this stop you. Go 
ahead, let it out. It feels good. Give 
Shipley and her pals the fingers, 
because now we can. 

In the new year, we're going to 
be rid of these bastards. 



SMUG 


State house 
battle 

• From page 1 

“Is Waimotu a hero or a 
bludger?”, they asked. “Have 
your say. Write to letters, 
Sunday News .” 

The next week, eight out 
of nine letters said he was a 
hero. The other one said he 
wasn’t a bludger. 

Sue was told to be out of 
her house by September 25. 
She’s still there. Her case is 
currently in Housing NZ’s 
“too hard” basket. 

But SHAC’s tenants won’t 
be able to rest if Labour’s 
elected, either. 

Len’s MP, Helen Clark 
doesn’t support his stand. She 
says he has to pay the rent 
arrears he owes. 

■ Add your support. Contact 
details for Len, Richard and 
Sue are on the front page. 

■ Join the rent strike. Con¬ 
tact SHAC chair Peter Hugh¬ 
es on (025) 989 409 


Enemies of ‘brave people’ 


JENNY SHIPLEY'S carry on at 
the APEC summit in Kuala 
Lumpur was a disgrace. 

When the American vice- 
president, A1 Gore, criticised 
Malaysia’s prime minister Ma- 
tahir, Shipley leapt to Matahir’s 
defence. 

When Gore called Malay¬ 
sia’s pro-democracy protesters 
“brave people”, Shipley said 
there was no place for discussing 
human rights at APEC. 

The regime that Shipley de¬ 
fended is one of the most repres¬ 
sive in the world. In Malaysia, 
it’s illegal to chew gum. 

All demonstrations must 
have a permit from the govern¬ 
ment. In October, Matahir sent 
armed riot police to break up 
“illegal” peaceful protests. 

Amnesty International says 
Matahir has a “persistent pat¬ 
tern of abusing political power 
to silence critics”. 

“Pitiful simpering” was what 


Helen Clark called Shipley’s de¬ 
fence of this man. She was right. 

But Clark herself went on 
to heap praise on the US for its 
role in defending human rights. 

The US isn’t worried about 
democracy or human rights 
in the slightest. Even as Gore 
was making speeches in Kuala 
Lumpur, the CIA was stepping 
up its operations in Colombia. 

Last month, seven trade un¬ 
ionists were murdered in Colom¬ 
bia by US-backed death squads. 

Carlos Salinas of Amnesty 
International says that the CIA 
in Colombia has “a clear, co¬ 
ordinated strategy of targeting 
anyone involved in the defence 
of human rights”. 

This is nothing out of the 
ordinary for the US. It backed 
general Pinochet’s 1973 military 
coup in Chile and kept him 
stocked with weapons. 

It even supplied Saddam 
Hussien with the names of thou¬ 


sands of trade unionists, social¬ 
ists and human rights activists so 
he could hunt them down. 

The reason that Gore criti¬ 
cised the Malaysian prime min¬ 
ister is because earlier this year, 
he introduced exchange controls 
which have hit US investors. 

Gore threw his weight in 
behind jailed opposition leader 
Anwar Ibraham. Up until Sep¬ 
tember, Anwar was Matahir’s 
right-hand man. 

But the crucial difference as 
far as the US is concerned is that 
Anwar supports the US-backed 
plan to open up Malaysia’s 
economy. 

Some of the pro-democracy 
protesters see through all the hy¬ 
pocrisy. They carried placards de¬ 
nouncing all the APEC leaders. 

Ultimately, neither Shipley 
nor Gore nor Clark are allies 
of the “brave people” fighting 
for democracy, in Malaysia, or 
anywhere else. 
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international 


Indonesia 

"REVOLUTION! REVOLUTION! 
There must be revolution!" 

This is the chant that rang out 
outside the Indonesian Parliament 
during protests earlier this month. 

They were the biggest dem¬ 
onstrations since the overthrow 
of General Suharto. 

This time they were directed 
at the army and the government 
of B J Habibie, who succeeded 
Suharto in May. 

Police and troops opened fire 
on 20,000 students and workers 
who were protesting outside a 
special session of Parliament on 
“Bloody” Friday, November 13. 

By Saturday morning, they 
had left 18 unarmed demonstra¬ 
tors dead. At the same time, 
thousands of slum dwellers took 
to the streets attacking symbols 
of wealth and power - banks, 
department stores car dealerships 
and police stations. 

Workers 

Many workers, whose living 
standards have plummeted in the 
economic chaos that has gripped 
Indonesia in the last year, sym¬ 
pathise with the protests. Some 
joined them. 

Ari, an insurance salesman 
who was throwing rocks at the 
police, told journalists: “Tell the 
world that we, the people of Indo¬ 
nesia, don’t want this president, 
this government which we inher¬ 
ited from the old regime.” 

Half of Indonesia’s 200 million 
population do not have enough 
to eat each day. B J Habibie has 
been forced to grant some demo¬ 
cratic reforms, such as moves 
towards elections next summer, 
but has cut food subsidies, slowed 
moves to greater democracy and 
called on the army to repress the 
student movement. 

He used a televised address on 
Saturday night to denounce the 
protests. He said: “These move¬ 
ments and actions can now be 
categorised as subversive and 
are endangering the unity of the 
state.” 

But that same day, protests 
took place in other cities across 
Indonesia. About 5,000 students 
occupied the airport in Medan. 

Students also seized the air¬ 
port in Ujung Pandang. 

The horriffic violence meted out 
by troops has fuelled more wide¬ 
spread demands for the resignation 


- ‘There must be revolution’ 



STUDENTS PROTESTING outside the Indonesian Parliament in early 
November. Half the population do not have enough to eat 


No attack on Iraq! 


of Habibie and General Wiranto, 
the commander of the army. 

Wiranto has sought over the 
last six months to protect the ar¬ 
my’s central role in Indonesia. 

Under its “dual role” it has 
reserved seats in the parliament 
and two thirds of its personnel 
have “civilian” functions as part 
of the state bureaucracy. 

The army also runs huge 
chunks of the Indonesian econ¬ 
omy. Habibie has ordered the 
repression, but that does not rule 
out Wiranto overthrowing him 
and seeking to establish a military 
dictatorship. 

Habibie has been unable to 
stabilise the Indonesian regime 
over the last six months. He lacks 
mass support and a base within 
the army. 

The students’ and workers’ 
movement has produced tensions 
within the army. 

One infantry lieutenant told 
journalists before Bloody Friday’s 
shootings: “I was a student once 
myself and can understand where 
they are coming from. There are 
many of us who agree with the 
demands they are making.” 

Mainstream opposition lead¬ 
ers are looking to elections next 
year and do not want the move¬ 
ment to spill over into a challenge 
to the regime as a whole. 

Far-reaching 

But forces are now emerging 
within the student movement and 
among workers which are fight¬ 
ing for much more far reaching 
change. 

The Workers Committee for 
Total Reform (Kobar) and the 
student reform organisation 
(Komrad) have tried to unite stu¬ 
dents and workers on the protests 
which have raged against Habibie 
aver the last six months. 

They have begun to raise calls 
for the overthrow of the Habibie 
government and for workers 
to take over the rice mills and 
storehouses to distribute food to 
the poor. 

Such demands offer a way 
out of the economic catastrophe 
which engulfs Indonesia. 

The alternatives are increas¬ 
ingly becoming workers imposing 
a solution from below or the army 
crushing the limited democracy 
won by the revolutionary upsurge 
in May. 


AS SOCIALIST Worker goes to 
press, US president Bill Clinton 
is again threatening to bomb 
Iraq. 

The renewed threat of air 
strikes comes after the US fired 
80 cruise missiles at Sudan and 
Afghanistan in August, killing 
about 30 people, and follows 
moves to bomb Iraq in early 
November. 

Jenny Shipley’s National gov¬ 
ernment has signalled its craven 
support for whatever course of 
action Clinton decides on. 

The US was trying to justify 
the possible carnage by claiming 
Iraq has uniquely horrible chemi¬ 
cal, biological and nuclear weap¬ 
ons. No one should be fooled. 

Clinton claimed in August that 
the al Shifa medicine factory in 
the Sudanese capital, Khartoum, 
was manufacturing chemical 
weapons. 

So they flattened it with cruise 
missiles. Western engineers who 
helped build the plant and the 
German ambassador to Sudan 
showed definitively that it was 
simply a pharmaceutical plant. 

Even top CIA agents were 
forced to admit that it was “prob¬ 
ably no more than a medicine 
factory”. 

It’s the US and its allies with 
the weapons of mass destruction. 
Four people died at Israel’s chem¬ 
ical weapons plant in August. 

In September, the Dutch pa¬ 
per HRC Handelsblad revealed 
that the Israeli plane which 
crashed into a housing estate in 


Amsterdam in 1992 was carry¬ 
ing the raw materials for making 
sarin gas. 

Israel also has over 200 nu¬ 
clear warheads pointed at its 
Arab neighbours. 

It still keeps nuclear scientist 
Mordechai Vanunu in jail be¬ 
cause he blew the whistle on its 
nuclear weapons programme 12 
years ago. 

Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, South 
Korea and Egypt also have chem¬ 
ical weapons. Yet the US does not 
talk of sanctions or air strikes 
against these countries. Instead, 
it plies its allies with billions of 
dollars of military aid. 

In February, Labour leader 
Helen Clark criticised the Coa¬ 
lition government for sending 
troops to back a US strike against 
Iraq. 

But it hinged on a technicality. 
She said she would have sup¬ 
ported an attack called by the 
UN, which the US dominates. 

Making sure that New Zea¬ 
land troops never go to the Gulf 
will take more than voting. It will 
take protests. 

On the day of any attack: 

■ Auckland - meet at 4.30pm 
outside the US consulate (cnr 
Shortland St) 

■ Wellington - meet at 5pm 
by the Cenotaph. There will 
be a vigil there every day for 
the duration of the attack 

■ Dunedin - meet at 5.30pm, 
Lower Octagon. 

Bring banners and placards 
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the workplace Relations Bill 


Get rid of the ECA — a// of it 


AT THE next election, 
workers will be hoping 
for big changes. We want 
to see the back of Shipley 
and the National Party 
and we want to see the 
back of the Employment 
Contracts Act. 

A lot of workers will be 
looking to vote Labour, 
because Labour has prom¬ 
ised to remove the ECA. 

But unfortunately, 
Labour's not telling the 
whole story. They want 
to replace the ECA with 
something called the 
Workplace Relations Bill. 

DON FRANKS sheds 
some light on this little- 
known document. 

MOST WORKERS have 
not had the chance to 
read the Workplace Rela¬ 
tions Bill (WRB). 

It was worked out and 
produced by the top lead¬ 
ers of the Council of Trade 
Unions as a replacement 


for the ECA. 

The Labour Party, in 
the words of Helen Clark, 
is “in agreement 
with 90% of it”. 

The WRB con¬ 
tains a few im¬ 
provements to 
the ECA. 

It gives union 
officials more 
rights to visit jobs, 
gives unions a bit 
more status and re¬ 
instates the right to 
strike over multi¬ 
employer collec¬ 
tive contracts. 

But the WRB 
also contains all 
the old penalties 
and restrictions 
for striking as the 
ECA. 

The proposed 
new law writ¬ 
ten by the CTU leaders 
would outlaw all strikes 
except after the expiry of 
an employment contract 


or on health and safety 
grounds. 

So if, say, your delegate 


gets sacked and you walk 
out in protest, you could 
be fined or imprisoned. 
The WRB also outlaws 


“political strikes”, just like 
the ECA. This means that 
any government could cut 
into workers’ wages 
and conditions by, say, 
increasing their ACC 
levies or reducing statu¬ 
tory holidays and work¬ 
ers would be unable to 
take action legally. 

Strikes like those 
which helped stop nu¬ 
clear ship visits in the 
1980s would be ille¬ 
gal. So would strikes 
against bulk funding or 
hospital closures. 

Obviously, this is 
not the sort of law that 
workers want. This was 
made obvious at the 
recent Central Region 
delegates’ conference 
of the Service and Food 
Workers Union. 


Criticised 

There, CTU vice-presi¬ 
dent Ross Wilson pushed 
the WRB, and was criticised 
by rank and file delegate 
and socialist Don Franks. 

After this debate, Don 
called for “the removal of 
all penalties and restric¬ 
tions on the right to strike” 
to be added to the SFWU 
list of industrial relations 
policy goals. 

The 90 delegates present 
carried this motion unani¬ 
mously. The top union 
leaders, however, seem 
determined to go along 
with the scabby CTU Bill. 

Some of them say that 
we should all unite on the 
WRB because, although 
it’s not very good, it’s a tiny 
bit better than the ECA. 

That’s too weak by half. 
Workers deserve and need 
much better than that. In 
fact in some ways the WRB 
is worse than the ECA. 

The ECA was forced 
on us by the National gov¬ 
ernment and the Employ¬ 
ers Federation. The WRB 
is being put forward as a 
demand from the unions. 

How can we ever be 
free of penalties if unions 
themselves propose them? 
Some union leaders say 


there have always been 
penalties, so we just have 
to put up with them. 

That’s the wrong way 
to look at it. There’s al¬ 
ways been lung cancer, 
but that doesn’t mean we 
promote smoking as good 
for our health. 

The tide is turning and 
National is on the way out. 
That’s great, but we need 
to take full advantage of 
the situation. 

We need to make sure 
that we don’t finish up 
with National in disguise 
and the ECA Mark II. 

Pass a resolution op¬ 
posing the restrictions 
on the right to strike 
currently contained in 
the WRB at your next 
union meeting. 

Send copies to: So¬ 
cialist Worker, Box 
13-685, Auckland 



"[The WRB] is not a re¬ 
peal of the ECA. It is sim¬ 
ply the ECA with a series 
of amendments written 
up as a new Bill." 

■ Trade Union Federa¬ 
tion secretary MICHAEL 
GILCHRIST 

"Getting unions to 
agree on the proposed 
law wasn't easy [be¬ 
cause]... it could not 
punish employers. 
Some unions think the 
bill's conciliatory tone 
goes too far." 

■ From the CTU's 
Blueprint For a Better 
Workplace advertising 
supplement 

"We're against the 
Workplace Relations 
Bill." 

■ Alliance national di¬ 
rector MATT McCAR- 
TEN 


See for yourself 

The Workplace Relations Bill copies many of the worst anti-worker 
clauses of National's legislation. Below we compare some of the 
clauses in both documents - you be the judge. 


Nationals Employ¬ 
ment Contracts Act 

Section 63 Subject to 
section 71 of this Act 
[dealing with health & 
safety], participation in a 
strike or lockout shall be 
unlawful if- 

(a) It occurs while a collec¬ 
tive employment contract 
relating to the employees 
participating in the strike 
or affected by the lockout 
is still in force; or 

(b) It relates to a per¬ 
sonal grievance; or 

(c) It relates to a dispute... 


Section 64 (1) Participa¬ 
tion in a strike or lockout 
shall be lawful if- 

(a) It is not unlawful 
under section 63 of this 
Act; and 

(b) It relates to the 
negotiation of a collective 
employment contract for 
the employees concerned. 


CTU's Workplace 
Relations Bill 

Section 67 Subject to sec¬ 
tion 75 of this Act [deal¬ 
ing with health & safety], 
participation in a strike or 
lockout shall be unlawful 
if- 

(a) It occurs before the 
expiry date of a collective 
agreement relating to the 
employees participating in 
the strike or affected by the 
lockout; or 

(b) It relates to a personal 
grievance; or 

(c) It relates to a dispute... 


Section 68 (1) Participa¬ 
tion in a strike or lockout 
shall be lawful if- 

(a) It is not unlawful under 
section 67 of this Act; and 

(b) It relates to the negotia¬ 
tion of a collective agree¬ 
ment for the employees 
concerned. 


But what does it 
mean? 

• All strikes are illegal 
except when they occur 
after the expiry of a 
collective contract or on 
health & safety grounds. 
This restricts legal strikes 
to extremely narrow 
grounds. Since the strike 
is workers’ main weapon, 
its restriction seriously 
weakens the union move¬ 
ment. 


• Lawful strikes are 
limited to the industrial 
arena of settling contracts. 
So “political” strikes 
against government 
policies are illegal. Yet 
government policies may 
seriously disadvantage 
workers. 



IF LABOUR and the CTU get their way, 
the future of industrial relations law 
could look like this 
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Life under the market for us - it’s like being... 


Highway 

robber 


WHEN STAGECOACH 
snapped up the publicly- 
owned Yellow Bus Com¬ 
pany in August, Auckland 
Regional Councillor Les 
Patterson gave his bless¬ 
ing. 

“The company”, he 
said, “has an international 
reputation for good serv¬ 
ice.” 

Brian Souter is the glo¬ 
bal head of the Stagecoach 
empire. He has a reputa¬ 
tion as a “caring capital¬ 
ist”, a “man of the people” 
who’s got where he is to¬ 
day by his own efforts. 

These “reputations” 
are the product of PR 
companies, spin-doctors 
and press toadies. They 
don’t stack up with real¬ 
ity. 

Stagecoach is a bus 
and train multinational 
that turns over $4.6 billion 
a year from services in 
Britain, Sweden, Kenya, 
Malawi, Portugal and New 
Zealand. 

A new book, Stage¬ 
coach: A Classic Rags 
To Riches Tale From The 
Frontiers Of Capitalism 
by Christian Wolmar, rips 
the mask from Souter’s 
smug image. 

Handouts 

Souter got his break¬ 
through in 1985 thanks to 
the Tory government, who 
deregulated the bus indus¬ 
try and then sold off the 
National Bus Company. 

Souter started buying 
up bus firms all over Brit¬ 
ain. This was helped along 
nicely when his rich uncle 
gave him $1.2 million to 
help him on his way. 

Souter’s strategy was 
to drive rival bus firms 
into the ground. He even 
did this to his brother-in- 
law, Robin Gloag, who left 
Stagecoach complaining 
it was too much of a “cut 


throat business”. 

Gloag set up his own 
service in Perth. Souter 
drove his brother-in-law 
out of business. He ran a 
free service, and swamped 
Gloag’s buses. 

In 1985, Souter was 
fined for overloading bus¬ 
es. In one case there were 
97 passengers rammed 
into a double decker. 

In Keswick in 1987, 
Souter forced the local 
council to favour Stage¬ 
coach for planning per¬ 
mission by blockading the 
city centre with 20 clapped 
out buses. 

Profit 

The council backed 
down and gave Stage¬ 
coach’s developer permis¬ 
sion to build. The bus com¬ 
pany made $2.2 million 
profit from the deal. 

Souter describes his 
typical customer as the 
“beer drinking, chip eat¬ 
ing, council house dwell¬ 
ing old Labour voting 
masses”. And he’s made 
a fortune out of them. 

On the company’s 
coach service to London, 
Stagecoach sold seats 
twice to jack up the prof¬ 
its, even though it meant 
passengers standing up for 
periods of time. 

In Torbay, Stagecoach 
established a monopoly 
in the town by running 
a free bus service for 11 
days. Once the bus war 
was won, the free service 
disappeared overnight. 

Stagecoach’s opera¬ 
tion in Darlington was 
the most scandalous of 
all. In 1994, it offered a 
free bus service for three 
weeks and copied its ri¬ 
val’s timetable. 

At one point, there 
were 250 buses an hour 
leapfrogging each other 
on a 100m long stretch 



BRIAN SOUTER 

of road. 


Passengers faced 
changes in bus fares so 
it was hard to budget. An 
irregular service made a 
mockery of the timeta¬ 
ble, where several buses 
turned up at once. 

Buses even changed 
their destination to cap¬ 
ture more passengers. At 
one point, residents got so 
angry they barricaded the 
road and refused to let any 
more buses through. 

Souter won the war by 
offering a deal to the rival 
company’s drivers. 

In 1995, Souter starting 
buying up state-owned rail 
services at bargain base¬ 
ment prices. Even the 
Monopolies and Merg¬ 
ers Commission, set up by 
extreme free marketeers, 
slammed Stagecoach as 
“predatory, deplorable 
and against the public in¬ 
terest”. 

Two years later, he got 
a rap over the knuckles 
from a notoriously timid 
government watchdog be¬ 
cause he had cut so many 
train services. 

Union-buster 

Souter still presents 
himself as pro-union. Ear¬ 
lier this year, he addressed 
the Scottish Trade Union 
Congress where he sang 
a version of the Red Flag 
and proudly brandished 
his union membership 
card. 

Souter may be “proud” 
of his TGWU member¬ 
ship but that didn’t stop 
him using non-union 
drivers to break the 1987 
strike by drivers at Scot¬ 
tish Bus. 

This multi-million¬ 
aire may not display his 
wealthy fancy clothes and 
fast cars, but your class is 
not defined by how you 
appear. 


Hit by 

a bus 



DEFENDERS OF the market tell us stories. They say that 
private enterprise provides the best services. 

They say that competition works to keep prices down, 
that bosses deserve their riches because they've earned 
them through their own initiative and that the govern¬ 
ment has no place interfering. 

Workers and employers, they say, can both be win¬ 
ners. GRANT BROOKES and HELEN SHOOTER look at 
the Stagecoach bus company and find that the reality 
is completely different. 



STAGECOACH IS this coun¬ 
try's biggest bus company. 
The story of Stagecoach 
New Zealand is a repeat of 
the rip-offs, bullying and 
lies of its British parent. 

The company began op¬ 
erations in New Zealand in 
1992. It bought Wellington 
City Transport, which also 
owned Lower Hutt’s buses 
and South Auckland’s Cit¬ 
yline, off the city council 
for $8 million. 

Phil Griffiths, president 
of the Wellington Tramways 
Union, called it a fire sale. 
“They regained it [the $8 m] 
in two and a half years.” 

Fare rises 

When Stagecoach put in 
its bid for Auckland’s Yel¬ 
low Bus Company, general 
manager Ross Martin hint¬ 
ed that fares would drop if 
they were successful. 

But when they won the 
tender in August, taking 
their share of Auckland’s 
bus services to a near-mo¬ 
nopoly of 70%, they hiked 
up Cityline fares by 10%. 

Martin also says: “Stage¬ 
coach has a very good re¬ 
lationship with its staff”. 
But Griffiths told Socialist 
Worker a different story. 

“They don’t support 
their drivers well”, he said. 
“You spend all your time 
just making sure they com¬ 
ply with the contract.” 

“We’ve had seven or 
eight cases to the Employ¬ 
ment Tribunal in the last 
12 months. We’ve won all 
of them.” 

“The shift patterns in 
Wellington and Papakura 
are dreadful. You could work 


seven to nine in the morning, 
sign off, hang around the 
depot till ten, work ten till 
eleven thirty, sign off. And 
of course, you don’t get paid 
for time off.” 

Under the part-timers’ 
contract, Stagecoach can 
have drivers at work for up 
to 10 hours and pay them 
for just 3 hours 55 minutes. 

Divide and ruie 

Visiting Wellington in 
1994, global head of Stage¬ 
coach Brian Souter said: 
“You can divide and rule 
in the short term, but in the 
long term you need them 
working with you”. 

Four years later, Welling¬ 
ton drivers are divided up 
into five separate contracts 
- three more than when 
Stagecoach took over. 

This year, Stagecoach 
defied a labour department 
order to improve safety for 
its Wellington drivers, ar¬ 
guing that the government 
had no right interfering in 
their business. 

At the same time, they 
are happily pocketing the 
lion’s share of big govern¬ 
ment subsidies for Auck¬ 
land public transport. 

These add up to $20 mil¬ 
lion a year. They’re taking 


a big slice of the $30 mil¬ 
lion paid out by the Auck¬ 
land Regional Council as 
well. In Wellington, the 
Regional Council subsidy 
to Stagecoach is over $5 
million a year. 

Win 

But it hasn’t all gone 
the company’s way. A se¬ 
ries of wildcat strikes in 
Wellington in 1996 won a 
wage rise of 6.67% and an 
extra week’s holiday for 
new starts. 

“The dispute gave 
workers the confidence to 
take on a multinational 
like Stagecoach and win”, 
said Griffiths, “and despite 
the inconvenience, we kept 
the public support.” 

Stagecoach Auckland 
is currently trying to ram 
through more cuts. They’ve 
announced the sacking of 
up to half the engineers 
and the end of paid meal 
breaks for drivers - a pay 
cut of over $2,400 a year. 

But driver Kevin O’Dea 
told Socialist Worker. “We 
are pretty angry about what 
is happening. With total uni¬ 
ty across the board, which I 
feel is building, good lead¬ 
ership and lots of support I 
can see great prospects.” 


LABOUR, THE Alliance 
and many union leaders 
say that there are "good 
bosses" and "bad bosses". 
They urge workers not 
to "punish" the "good 
bosses", but reward them 
with co-operation to set 
an example for the rest. 

Some would admit that 
a boss who builds mo¬ 
nopolies, slashes services, 
dismantles infrastructure, 
pockets huge public sub¬ 
sidies and brutally attacks 
workers' wages and condi¬ 
tions - like Brian Souter 
has - is a bad one. 

But as Souter explains: 
"Ethics are not irrelevant 
but some are incompat¬ 
ible with what we have 
to do because capitalism 
is based on greed." 

The same is true for every 
other boss. All of them are 
driven by the accumulation 
of profit. They cannot stop 
for fear of being beaten by 
the competitor snapping at 
their heels. 

There are no "good 
bosses", just bosses who 
are held in check or bide 
their time. Stagecoach is 
a good example of how 
the whole rotten system 
works. 
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Saving the environment 


OUR ENVIRONMENT is in 
crisis. 

July was the hottest 
month on planet earth 
ever recorded. Production 
of the greenhouse gases 
responsible, mostly by use 
of fossil fuels like oil, is 
spiralling out of control. 

This year, the hole in 
the ozone layer over Ant¬ 
arctica, too, is the biggest 
on record. And on the West 
Coast, Timberlands is now 
taking the chainsaw to the 
few remaining lowland na¬ 
tive forests. 

A recent poll found that 
77% of people thought 
saving the environment 
was more important than 
economic growth. But how 
could it be done? 

Market 

Simply voting won’t do 
it. Environmental destruc¬ 
tion is driven by the mar¬ 
ket. Each company uses 
the cheapest resources it 
can - like ozone-depleting 
chemicals, fossil fuels and 
fully grown native forests 
- to undercut its rivals. 

Left to themselves. La¬ 
bour, the Alliance and even 
the Greens won’t save the 
environment. 

Labour is full of con¬ 
flicting statements, re¬ 
flecting the contradiction 
between saving the en¬ 
vironment and working 
within the market. At their 
conference. Helen Clark 
slammed Timberlands’ so- 
called “sustainable” log¬ 
ging scheme. 

But three days earlier, 
forestry spokesperson Jim 
Sutton insisted:. “Labour is 
committed to the sustain¬ 
able management of all 
indigenous forests”. 

Claims that Labour 
would stop native logging 
on the West Coast, he add¬ 
ed, are “wrong”. 

The Alliance and the 
Greens , too, defend the 
right of business to make 
profits. They aim for “en¬ 
vironmentally responsible” 
business. 

Yet last year, a survey of 
100 of New Zealand’s big¬ 


gest companies found that 
not one of them included a 
environmental impacts in 
their annual report. 

For the environmental 
damage companies do cre¬ 
ate, the Greens propose 
“polluter pays”. 

Even if this could be im¬ 
plemented - and business 
resistance would be huge 
- corporations would be 
able to keep on wrecking 
the environment, pay the 
tax and pass it on through 
higher prices. 

Parts of America where 
polluter pays was intro¬ 
duced in the 1980s saw no 
reduction in environmental 
damage by industry at all. 

Frustration with Par¬ 
liament leads many envi¬ 
ronmentalists to campaign 
directly for consumer boy¬ 
cotts of environmentally 
damaging companies. 

These have sometimes 
worked. A boycott of Shell 
in Britain, led by Green¬ 
peace, stopped the sinking 
of an abandoned oil rig in 
the North Sea in 1995. 

This was, however, in 
conjunction with a massive 
campaign of direct action 
to focus public opinion. 

Power 

But consumer boycotts, 
too, work within the mar¬ 
ket. They give ordinary 
people little power because 
the amount of spending 
money they can take else¬ 
where is small compared to 
corporate budgets. 

Tough economic times 
have eroded this power 
even more. Consumers 
have been pushed away 
from the more expensive 
environmentally-friendly 
products. 

Production of 
unbleached toilet paper in 
New Zealand stopped this 
year due to falling sales. 

Native Forest Action is 
planning to call a boycott 
of rimu furniture to pres¬ 
sure Timberlands to stop 
logging it. 

Rimu furniture is a 
luxury, out of the reach of 
most consumers. Calling 


for affluent people to boy¬ 
cott rimu means seeking 
the support of those with 
the least interest in chal¬ 
lenging the status quo. 

Socialists say that fighting 
environmental destruction 
must be linked to the fight 
against the other damage 
the market wreaks, to weld 
together a mass movement. 

And socialists look to 
the only force which can 
change the market, the 
working class, as its basis. 

Working class people 
suffer the most from envi¬ 
ronmental damage. They 
can’t move to a nicer area if 
theirs is polluted. And they 
will fight to stop it. 

Workers 

In 1995, Buller timber 
workers blocked roads to 
stop rimu logs being milled 
elsewhere. They were fight¬ 
ing both for their jobs and 
for the limits on native log¬ 
ging contained in the West 
Coast Forest Accord. 

The Wood Industries 
Union has battled the use 
of toxic chemical PCP in 
timber mills. From Poland’s 
Solidarity to Australia’s 
Builders Labourers Feder¬ 
ation, workers’ movements 
have been at the forefront 
of saving the environment 
worldwide. 

The real power that 
the working class majority 
have lies not in their spend¬ 
ing choices but in numbers 
on the streets and in stop¬ 
ping the flow of profits with 
industrial action. 

This power can force 
governments to boost en¬ 
vironmental protection in 
the face of business resist¬ 
ance. It can stop business 
passing on their clean-up 
costs as higher prices. 

And working class ac¬ 
tion can build into a move¬ 
ment that overthrows the 
market system and replac¬ 
es it with a co-operative, 
democratically planned 
economy that can use tech¬ 
nology to clean up the en¬ 
vironment at the same time 
it meet human needs. 

■ GRANT BROOKES 
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Labour, the Alliance and socialism 


‘Worker-friendly’ or workers’ state? 



RIGHT-WING Labour was not an accident of the 1980s. When 
these carpenters struck in 1949, the Labour government of Peter 
Fraser smashed their union. 


THE MESSAGE from the floor 
at the Labour Party conference 
in late November was, in the 
words of one delegate, that 
"we want a worker-friendly 
government." 

JOHN REES looks at what a 
real worker-friendly govern¬ 
ment is and how to get it. 

A sk most Labour supporters 
why the party has such a 
Right-wing record and they 
will probably explain, half 
apologetically, that because 
Labour is an electoral party it 
has no choice but to reflect the 
views of the voters. 

And voters, they say, aren’t 
particularly Left wing. At times, 
there is a grain of truth in this 
argument. Workers’ ideas are 
influenced by the newspapers 
and TV, the education system, 
establishment press agents and 
mainstream political parties. 

These institutions express 
almost universally conserva¬ 
tive ideas, hostile to socialism. 

An electoral party, which 
doesn’t organise the militant 
minority of workers as a way 
of influencing the combativity 
and consciousness of the whole 
class, ends up at least partially 
reinforcing conservative ideas, 
not challenging them. 

But electoralism is only part 
of the story. Today, even the 
middle of the road conscious¬ 
ness among workers is to the 
Left of the Labour Party - even 
if there’s only a few sufficiently 
Left to see the Alliance as 
a realistic alternative at the 
moment. 

Labour’s electoral chances 
would improve if it showed 
more fight. So why isn’t it run¬ 
ning Left with the tide? 

The answer lies in Labour’s 
politics. The Labour Party is 
founded on the belief that the 
market is here to stay. 

It was built by the trade 
union leaders and it shares 
their view that there can be no 
thought of workers themselves 
taking control of society. 

When the system could af¬ 
ford a little change, Labour has 
been willing to give some. But 
today, Labour’s made it clear 
that despite conference resolu¬ 
tions it will act for the system, 
not the workers. 


Labour is a ‘capitalist work¬ 
ers’ party’ - a party supported 
by and voted for by workers 
but which has no greater am¬ 
bition than to run capitalism 
according to the system’s own 
rules. 

Inevitably, this means it will 
end up implementing anti-un¬ 
ion laws and making cuts in 
hospitals and schools. 

J im Anderton is currently 
promoting the idea that the 
way to push a future Labour- 
led government to the Left is 
to vote Alliance. 

But the Alliance accepts all 
the main rules of the system, 
too. This came out in the open 
very clearly in 1994 when the 
Alliance rocketed to 35% in 
the polls, just 4% below Na¬ 
tional. 

They began thinking about 
what they would do in govern¬ 
ment. A secret internal memo 
said they should start “elimi¬ 
nating uncertainty” among 
“international creditors” in 
order “to avoid serious capital 
flight”. 

“The last thing we should 
do”, it read, “is present radical 
new policy”. 

Some argue Labour and the 
Alliance are so useless that we 
shouldn’t even vote for them. 

This is understandable. But 
in the absence of a better al¬ 


ternative, socialists should vote 
Labour/Alliance. The reasons 
are simple: they are not the 
same as the National Party. 

They may both be crippled 
by their desire to work within 
the system, but they are funded 
by the unions and supported by 
most class conscious workers. 

Socialists side with the La¬ 
bour and the Alliance against 
National, while at the same 
time working to replace them 
with a socialist alternative. 

The people who will build 
this alternative will be many of 
the same people who now vote 
centre-Left. 

They will more readily listen 
to the argument for a socialist 
alternative if those who are 
putting it side with Labour and 
the Alliance against National. 

Finally, direct experience 
of them in power will be a 
powerful persuader about their 
limitations. A combination 
of argument and experience 
can win Labour and Alliance 
supporters to a revolutionary 
alternative. 

T hat alternative is a work¬ 
ers' government. In past 
struggles, we can find at¬ 
tempts to set up such workers' 
states. 

These attempts usually 
started from organisations 
built to fight the old order and 


then, when the old order was 
shaken, these same bodies 
organised its overthrow. 

After the revolution, these 
organisations grew still further 
to take on the tasks of running 
society. 

The workers’ councils which 
emerged in Russia in 1917 
started as strike committees, 
ignited more general resistance 
and became workers’ councils 
involving all the different sec¬ 
tions of the working class. 

They then challenged the 
government for the power to 
run society. Their essence was 
complete democracy in all ar¬ 
eas of life, the removal of fat 
salaries for representatives, 
and all representatives - from 
judges to militia officers - to 
be recalled instantly if they 
did not carry out the wishes of 
those who voted for them. 

This is very different from 
the capitalist state. Instead of 
an instrument wielded by a tiny 
rich minority to hold down the 
majority, it is the democratic 
organisation of the majority 
designed to prevent the old rul¬ 
ing class regaining its power. 

But as soon as the threat of 
counter-revolution is beaten 
back and there is no longer a 
class to be held in check, even 
this most democratic form of 
statewill wither. 

This didn’t happen in Rus¬ 
sia, largely because there were 
no big revolutionary parties in 
Western Europe to challenge 
the Labour-type parties crush¬ 
ing uprisings there, leaving 
Russia under seige. 

W hat is needed, now as 
then, is an organisation 
which groups together the 
workers who want to fight so 
that they can have the maxi¬ 
mum chance of winning their 
fellows to taking action. 

Building such a revolutionary 
party is a far more effective way 
of pushing Labour Left than 
simply voting Alliance. And it 
can push Alliance Left, too. 

And when the time comes 
for co-ordinated action on a 
mass scale to challenge the 
organisation of the capitalist 
state, the revolutionary party 
can supply the organisation 
needed to win. 
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‘Brown corporate 
faces’ challenged 


IWI REPRESENTATIVES led by 
led by Tame-lti and Te Kaha 
launched a stinging attack 
on the Tuhoe-Waikaremoa- 
na Trust Board on November 
20 . 

The delegation of eight 
protested outside the Ro¬ 
torua office and called for the 
Board to be dissolved. 

“They are brown faces in 
a white corporate structure”, 
Iti said. “The Board is sup¬ 
posed to speak on behalf 
of the tribe, but this is not 
happening.” 

While Board members 
were elected by hapu, he 
continued, they were not ac¬ 
countable to them but to the 
government instead. 

“We have been making 
demands of the Board for 
a number of years but they 
have been deaf and blind 
about the issues.” 

Iti gave an example of 
$100,000 acquired from the 
government to set up a mis¬ 
sion for at-risk youth ten 
years ago. 

“The building was built 
and the remaining money is 
still around somewhere.” 

The mission has never 
been used. 

Rotorua is in Te Arawa 
land. “The Board should be 
in Ruatoki”, said Iti. “That’s 
where the tribe is and that’s 
who they should be answer- 
able to.” 

He said the protest was 
to raise awareness of the 
Board’s lack of validity. 

“We need to organise a 
hui and take action challeng¬ 
ing the people who work for 
the Board.” 



Reignite the 
protests 

LACK OF accountability to tribal 
members is not limited to the 
Tuhoe-Waikaremoana Trust Board. 

The Maori trust boards are part of 
the government’s treaty settlements 
process. They’re mostly made up of 
Maori who will “negotiate sensibly”. 

In 1994, 350 out of 40,000 mem¬ 
bers in the Tainui tribe accepted $170 
million in compensation for confis¬ 
cated land valued at $12 billion. 

Faced with flaxroots protest, the 
Tainui Board held a ballot. Only 
4,680 replied, but it claimed a man¬ 
date to sign the deal. 

The deal has delivered salaries of 
up to $250,000 for Board members 
and a few hundred dollars each for 
flaxroots Tainui. 

The Board blocked five represent¬ 
atives, elected by 13,000 members of 
the tribe in 1996, from taking up their 
seats for over two years. 

Today’s treaty settlements were 
born out of mass protest actions 
like the 1975 Land March and the 
occupation of Bastion Point. 

The protests have died down as 
Maori leaders turned their attention 
to the courtroom and the govern¬ 
ment has been able to whittle claims 
down and create a layer of brown 
corporate faces to hold flaxroots 
Maori in check for them. 

But flaxroots anger is bubbling 
away. 100 members attending a hui at 
Te Kauri Marae in Huntly in August 
expressed anger at the Tainui Board. 

The way for Maori to win real 
compensation for their brutal dispos¬ 
session by the state and start to over¬ 
come their massive disadvantage is 
to hui and return to mass actions. 


Stop exporting death’ 


SAFE AIR, the Blenheim com¬ 
pany upgrading a pair of Sky- 
hawk fighter trainers for the 
Indonesian Air Force, was the 
target of a symbolic protest on 
November 15. 

A delegation from the East 
Timor Independence Commit¬ 
tee delivered a letter condemn¬ 
ing the Air NZ subsidiary for 
“exporting in death”. 

The gesture marked the 
seventh anniversary of the No¬ 
vember 1991 massacre in the 
East Timorese capital of Dili, in 
which hundreds of peaceful pro¬ 
testers were gunned down by 
occupying Indonesian troops. 

Indonesian forces invad¬ 
ed East Timor in 1975. Over 
200,000 East Timorese have 
been murdered or starved to 
death under their brutal rule. 

Torture is widespread. Sky- 
hawks have been used to bomb 


unarmed villages. 

Both Labour and National 
governments have supported 
the Indonesian regime, training 
military personnel in techniques 
such as “psychological opera¬ 
tions” and urban combat. 

Next year, the army is of¬ 
fering training in mine-laying, 
booby traps and internal secu¬ 
rity operations for Indonesia. 

Safe Air is making $16 mil¬ 
lion by upgrading the Skyhawks. 
Air NZ spokesman Alistair 
Carthew said the contract was 
“a straight commercial deal”. 

Prime minister Jenny Shipley 
personally presented the com¬ 
pany with an export award. 

The anniversary of the Dili 
massacre was marked in Auck¬ 
land by a 30-strong rally in QEII 
Square addressed by Alliance 
defence spokesperson Matt 
Robson. 


OUSA and VSM 
- failing students, 
attacking werkers 

80 STAFF and students pick¬ 
eted the office of the Otago 
University Students Associa¬ 
tion on November 10 in pro¬ 
test at the dismissal of five 
administrative staff. 

On the same day, OUSA held 
a tiny, symbolic picket outside the 
University Council's fees-setting 
meeting. 

OUSA had sacked the five 
staff and advertised four new 
positions, but the qualifications 
required of applicants were likely 
to rule out the sacked workers. 

The sackings were part of a 
"management of change" busi¬ 
ness plan to prepare the students 
association for Voluntary Student 
Membership (VSM) next year. 

Under a law passed by the 
government earlier this year, OUSA 
is to hold a referendum on compul¬ 
sory union membership in March. 

This year, OUSA has not organ¬ 
ised any on-campus mass actions 
which could demonstrate the rel¬ 
evance of the union to students. 

They refused to put the busi¬ 
ness plan to a student general 
meeting, where students could 
have taken ownership of their 


union and debated it. 

Instead, they have slashed 
next year's budget across the 
board in a move designed to 
keep the union afloat if compul¬ 
sory membership is defeated and 
membership shrinks. 

The president of the lectur¬ 
ers' union, Sandy Graham, said 
the union supported student 
protests against fees rises. 

At the 1996 student occupa¬ 
tion of the Otago registry, staff 
had donated money to support 
the struggle. The lecturers' union 
passed resolutions of support at an 
emergency stopwork meeting. 

But OUSA has now soured 
relationships with staff and 
angered many students. This is 
making defeat at the referendum 
far more likely. 

A taste of what's likely to come 
if the student union becomes vol¬ 
untary was seen later that day. 

The absence of mass student 
protests allowed the University 
Council to push through the big¬ 
gest ever fee increase at Otago. 

Fees will rise by 18%, despite 
the fact that the University is 
promised an extra $2 million 
from the government next year. 

The lesson from Otago is 
clear. Students need a union 
which organises militant mass 
actions against fees and fights 
for workers' rights. 

The lecturers' union has filed 
for an injunction with the em¬ 
ployment court. 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which gener¬ 
ates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state - 
a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divide the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for 
Maori self determination. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 


swo activity 


A fighting alternative 


LAST WEEK, the SWO distrib¬ 
uted an industrial bulletin at 
the Southern Region delegates 
meeting of the Service & Food 
Workers Union in Dunedin. 

In it, we oppose the failure of 
the Workplace Relations Bill to 
remove penalties and restrictions 
on the right to strike. It was well 
received by delegates. 

At the Central Region meeting 
the week before, SWO member 
and SFWU delegate Don Franks 
was able, despite resistance from 
the chair, to put a motion. 

That the “removal of all re¬ 
strictions and penalties on the 
right to strike” be added to the 
union’s short-term goals was 
passed unanimously. 

As well as lobbying the South¬ 


ern SFWU conference, Dunedin 
members took the message of 
the need for protest action to 
the local Greypower meeting. 
They’re also working with the 
fledgling Unite! unemployed 
workers union. 

Auckland members are forging 
ahead with a substantial periphery 
being built around the branches. 
At a stall held last weekend, one 
person joined and two more gave 
their contact details. 

This brings the total of new 
contacts to over 60 in the last 
three months. Paper sales also 
reflect the growing interest in 
socialist politics with over 160 of 
the last issue sold in Auckland. 
GORDON FARRIS 
SWO national organiser 


Come to your local SWO meeting 


■ Auckland 


Auckland Branch meets every 
Wednesday at 7.30pm at 249 
Balmoral Rd. Phone 6343 984 or 
write to Box 13-685, Auckland. 

■ November 25 - Socialists and 
elections 

■ December 2 - A new mood 

City Branch meets 7.30pm every 
Tuesday at Grey Lynn Community 
Centre, 510 Richmond Rd. 

■ November 24 - Indonesia’s 
revolutionary ferment 


Socialism 98 

■ December 9 - Looking ahead 
to ‘99 

(Last paper sale: December 12, 
Cuba Mall) 


■ Christchurch 


Meets every second Thursday, 
7.30pm at WEA, 59 Gloucester St. 
Phone Roy 3844 681. 

■ December 3 - Marxism and 
feminism 

■ December 17 - Why a socialist 
newspaper? 


■ Rotorua 


Meets every second Wednes¬ 
day of each month at 7.00pm at 
Apumoana marae, Tarawera Rd. 
Phone Bernie 3459 853. 


■ Wellington 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm in the meeting hall 
behind St Peters Church, corner 
Ghuznee & Willis St. Phone Gor¬ 
don 5649 248. 

■ December 2 - Report back on 


■ Dunedin 


Meets every Thursday at 5.30pm 
at The Albert Arms, George Street. 
Phone Kyle 4739 691. 


■ National office 


The SWO also has members in 
other areas. They can be con¬ 
tacted through the SWO national 
office: 

Mail: PO Box 13-685 Auckland. 
Phone & fax: (09) 6343 984 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


______________ 

i JOIN THE SOCIALISTS! | 

i Q I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation i 
I Q I want more information about membership J 

I Name_ m 


Address 


Phone_ 

Send to SWO, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
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■ Film - Land Girls 



ALL LOVE and war 


Labouring women 



HELEN CLARK and a cou¬ 
ple of her off-siders were 
coming to speak at our 
union conference. 

“Now, when the poli¬ 
ticians arrive”, said our 
bright young union of¬ 
ficial, “remember they 
are actually you peo¬ 
ples’ employees. They’re 
there to work for you. So 
feel free to ask them any 
questions you like.” 

I have to say that 
when the MPs finally ar¬ 
rived, they didn’t seem 
like our employees in 
any way at all. 

They came in late, 
but without looking 
worried about it, or be¬ 
ing docked for it or get¬ 
ting a warning. 

It was hard for us 
to think of them as our 
employees when they 
all had much flasher 
clothes on than us, much 
later model cars, and 
were better than most 
of us at getting up the 
front and talking. 

As well as that, these 
“employees” didn’t have 
to make the usual effort 
to sell themselves to the 
employer. 

What I mean is, if you 
or me try for a job these 
days we have to come 
up with stuff like: “Yes, I 
can work weekends and 
school holidays, yes I’ve 
got my HT and my own 
car and safety boots. 5am 
starts OK, yes, I’ll accept 
$8.50 an hour...” 

The Labour MPs 
didn’t tell their “em¬ 
ployers” much about 
what they were pre¬ 
pared to do. In fact, they 
looked very serious and 
explained how little they 
were able to offer. 

They even told us 
we’d “have to be cau¬ 
tious about what we 
could expect”. 

Just three questions 
were squeezed in at the 
end, with the chair go¬ 
ing on about time run¬ 
ning short, and how you 


Helen’s 

job 

interview 

should go and see them 
privately if you had a 
special concern. 

There were no ques¬ 
tions at all from the 
union leaders, hard or 
otherwise. Instead, they 
kept on saying how 
great it was that the MPs 
had taken the trouble to 
show up at all. 

I don’t recall any of 
my employers ever seri¬ 
ously telling me that it 
was wonderful that I’d 
managed to put in an 
appearance. 

On the positive side 
I can report that Helen 
Clark was quite pleasant 
and friendly and told a 
couple of good jokes. 

But she was nothing 
like an employee. She 
was more like a man¬ 
nered media star. 

Maybe that’s why 
none of us got stuck into 
her with hard questions. 
Whatever the reason, 
we were wrong. 

The way the polls stand 
today, it looks like La¬ 
bour cruising into power 
without making enough 
solid commitments to the 
long-suffering workers of 
Aotearoa. 

Before the election, 
Labour needs to be com¬ 
mitted to much lower 
state house rents, much 
higher taxes on the rich, 
the removal of student 
fees, the removal of all 
restrictions on the right 
to strike, and more mon¬ 
ey for health. 

Learn from our mis¬ 
take and raise these issues 
when she comes to your 
meeting. Because our 
keen young union official 
did have a point. 

Labour MPs might not 
act like our employees, 
but we’ll do best if we give 
them as much freedom to 
make decisions as bosses 
give to us. 

■ P.S. To last week's read¬ 
ers, the workers get their 
coffee back the day after 
their protest. 


by JOE CARDWELL 

LAND GIRLS, currently 
showing in the main 
centres, is a story based 
around three young 
women of the Women's 
Land Army, which con¬ 
scripted them to help 
Britain's farm production 
during World War Two. 

Stella, Prue and Ag are 
all from different class 
backgrounds. Prue is a 
working class woman, 
very down to earth and a 
shock to both Stella and 
Ag, themselves from more 
middle class backgrounds. 

Joe, the son of the farm¬ 
er where they work, is a 
centre of their attention. 

Joe’s ambition is to be 
a pilot and thus relieve 
his frustration at being 
stuck on the farm, but his 
attention is diverted as 
the young women arrive. 

War 

The film shows how 
the war is at the same 
time both central to peo¬ 
ple’s circumstances and 
incidental in their lives. 

At the local town pa¬ 
rade, we glimpse women 
in the town raising money 
to help the war effort. 

At the local dance the 
music is stopped to an¬ 
nounce that Japan has 
attacked Pearl Harbour, 
which is seen as great 
because the US is now on 
‘our’ side. 

There is a sense, how¬ 
ever, that the war is in¬ 
tensifying. This is not 


relished by most of the 
characters. 

The war smashes di¬ 
rectly into their lives 
when a German fighter 
crash lands in a field. Joe 
runs to try and save him. 

The pilot dies, but the 
film shows how human 
decency cannot be de¬ 
stroyed even by the most 
brutal war. 

Love 

It’s at this point in the 
film that Stella and Joe 
realise that they have 
fallen in love - Stella, 
despite herself, for she is 
engaged to an officer. 

The dream of their 
future keeps her fiance 
from thinking of the hor¬ 
rors of the war that he 
fights. Joe cannot believe 
his luck, that this woman 
who is socially above him 
falls in love with him. 

But when Stella finds 
that her fiance has been 
wounded, she cannot 
leave him. Joe waits for 
her return at the station 
for a week. 

After the war, despite 
the changes which had 
taken place, the stage 
had already been set and 
people return to their 
old lives. 

Joe is stuck on the farm 
and Stella sets up her own 
business. The film shows 
that neither love nor war 
can cut across class, but de¬ 
spite its own visible conclu¬ 
sions it also suggests that 
as long as you have hope 
everything’s all right. 


■ MANUFACTURING 
PASSIVITY? 

I WAS unable to see Noam 
Chomsky when he spoke 
in Christchurch earlier this 
week. 

His talk, booked out 
months ago, was delivered 
to a select audience of aca¬ 
demics, prominent liberals, 
and a few lucky community 
activists. 

Even local Anarchists, ar¬ 
dent followers of Chomsky's 
ideas, were unable to go. 

Instead, I listened to a 
broadcast of Chomsky's 
Wellington speech on Na¬ 
tional Radio. 

Chomsky clearly de¬ 
scribed and explained much 
about the state of the capi¬ 
talist world today - the 
forces behind the "Neo- 
Liberal" reforms, the role of 
the state, the reality of the 
USA's "fairy tale" economy 
and much more, point after 
point demonstrating the in¬ 
herent, deep down insanity 
of the system, and the folly 
of trying to work within it. 

Despite all the evidence, 
however, Chomsky's con¬ 
clusions amounted to little 
more than a "she'll be right 
in the end" view of history. 

After so clearly demon¬ 
strating that the state is a 
tool of the bosses and the 
enemy of the working class, 
he argues that universal suf¬ 
frage shows that the system 
is gradually getting more 
democratic and that inevita¬ 
bly things will get better. All 
we need to do is wait. 

This will suit Labour, the 
Alliance and even the Na¬ 
tional Party just fine. "It 
doesn't matter what we 
do", they'll say. "Chomsky 
said it will all turn out OK." 

Defenders of Chomsky 
will say that what he means 
is that if we, the working class 
and our allies, keep on FIGHT¬ 
ING then yes, we can win and 
things will improve. 

But this is not what came 
across in Chomsky's speech, 
it is not what the middle- 
class liberals in his audience, 
or the workers listening on 
the radio heard. 

Things will work out. 
That is the message that 
Chomsky has brought to 
Aotearoa, and it is a mes¬ 
sage that will only benefit 
the bosses. (Abridged) 

■ DAVE COLYER, Christchurch 
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More money for war? 



HALF A million children have died as a result of economic sanctions 
against Iraq, says the UN. New Zealand frigates have been there 
helping enforce the blockade 


TO BUY or not to buy? Prime 
minister Jenny Shipley has 
promised a decision on a third 
frigate by December 10. 

According to the polls, over 
three quarters of people have 
already made up their mind - no 
more frigates. 

But if Shipley backs off a third 
frigate, it will only be because 
more money is being poured 
into the army. 

Parliament's defence select 
committee released its Defence 
Beyond 2000 report on Novem¬ 
ber 24. 

It recommendedthat the army 
should be bigger so it can be used 
for "peace-keeping" duties, like 
in Bougainville this year. 

But New Zealand troops 
didn't intervene in the long- 
running Bougainville conflict to 
make peace. 

In 1988, the people of Bou¬ 
gainville took up arms demand¬ 
ing independence and control 
over the huge Panguna copper 
mine. 

Over decades, the Australian- 
owned mine had made billions in 
profit while decimating Bougain¬ 
ville with toxic waste. 

Australia armed the Papua 
New Guinean government in 
a war to stop them. But PNG 
couldn't win a military victory. 

NZ "peace-keepers" were 
called in. According to Terence 
O'Brien, director of the Centre 
for Strategic Studies in Welling¬ 


ton, the reason they went was to 
restore "regional order" for New 
Zealand trade interests. 

They've succeded where the 
PNG government failed. Six 
months after they landed, the NZ 
army invited the Australian army 
in to police the "peace deal". 

Today, PNG prime minister 
Bill Skate confidently declares 
that Bougainville will never have 
independence and talks are un¬ 
derway on re-opening the mines. 

NZ soldiers also joined UN 
"peace-keeping" in Cambodia. 

In the 1980s, the US govern¬ 
ment had supported killing fields 
monster Pol Pot in a war against 
the Vietnamese-backed regime. 


UN troops went to Cambodia 
in to oversee a "peace plan" and a 
return to democratic elections. 

In December 1991, they 
watched on as pro-democracy 
demonstrators in the capital 
Phnom Pehn were gunned down 
by police. The elections 18 months 
later returned the old leaders to 
power and war raged on. 

NZ troops also went on 
"peace-keeping" duties in Bos¬ 
nia in 1994. 

During 1992 and 1993, Bosnia 
had been the site of horrific mass 
murders and ethnic cleansing. 

UN officials admitted in 1993 
that their " peace plan" - partition¬ 
ing Bosnia into Muslim, Croat and 
Serb areas at gunpoint - was driv¬ 
ing even more ethnic cleansing. 

The whole idea of using armies 
to make peace is a sham. 

But Labour leader Helen 
Clark, too, says there's a need 
to upgrade "our embarrasingly 
under-equipped army" so it can 
participate in "peace-keeping 
missions" like those in Bosnia. 

Even the Alliance supports a 
well-equipped army for "peace¬ 
keeping" duites. 

All the rhetoric about "peace¬ 
keeping " is being used to justify a 
build-up of military forces so they 
can keep on being deployed as 
New Zealand business interests 
dictate. 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S Defence 
Beyond 2000 report released 
on November 24 is the first 
major review of defence pol¬ 
icy since the end of the Cold 
War. 

When the Cold War ended 
nearly ten years ago, we were 
promised a "New World Order" 
of peace and prosperity for all. 

But instead, the 1990s has 
seen world arms spending and 
the risk of war rise dramatically. 

War has not gone away be¬ 
cause conflict is built into the very 
heart of the market. 

Capitalism is a system of based 
on the exploitation of the vast 
majority of the globe's population 
by a small minority who own and 
control the world's resources. 

This system is only maintained 
by the state through force. For 
day-to-day purposes, the state 
has the police force. 

But behind the police is the 
military. It took soldiers to deprive 
Maori of their land last century so 
that capitalism could get estab¬ 
lished in Aotearoa. 

And they've been used against 
every threat to the system since. 

Strike-breaking 

The army was used to break 
the 1913 Waihi miners' strike. It 
helped shipowners break the Wa¬ 
terfront Workers Union in 1951. 

It was used to end the occu¬ 
pation of Bastion Point in 1978 
and again in 1981 against the 
anti-Springbok Tour protests. 

The airforce has helped break 
strikes on the Interisland ferries. 

Next year, the military will be 
used to suppress protests at the 
Auckland APEC summit. 

But capitalist competition also 
forces businesses to look beyond 
national boundaries for new 
sources of cheap materials, more 
workers and new markets. 

New Zealand capitalists began 
expanding into the South Pacific 
early this century. But they en¬ 
countered resistance. 

A pro-independence move¬ 
ment in Samoa had to be 
crushed. 11 unarmed protesters 
were gunned in 1929 by New 
Zealand troops. 

The armed forces exist only to 
protect New Zealand capitalists from 
threats, at home or overseas. 

They act alone or in military 
"alliances" with whoever brings 
the biggest benefits to New 
Zealand business. 

Working class New Zealand¬ 
ers get no benefit from overseas 
wars. Our main enemy is our 
rulers at home. 

Socialists fight this enemy for 
a world free of exploitation and 
armies alike. 
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